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V , Base^gDn preliainarf interviews with adultar aa 

lasttaaeat was devlsea'^for asseeslag voters* uses aad f ratifications 
of vieviag televlaioa aevs aboat preaidaatial emapiigas« tfhiea thie * 
lastraa#at va^ used to survey 226 persons of voting age, an analysis 
by 0£t|LOgoaal rotation of the data produced a slK-£actbr solution 
accoiiatiag foy*52.6i of the variance* fhe six factors vara labeled 
(1) avoidaace (the aoat potatt ^of ^ha slx'factor^) , <2|"a^nversatlDn, 
ill para^foclai interaction, <4V ^urvelllantie (geaaral information 
sMkingl, (5) enttirtainaaat, and (6) selebtivity. She results/ ^ 
largely coasisteat with aatilar research on th# subject, add soma 
poteatially important Insights via the use of more extensive, 
opea^^eaded pr^liainary interviews and the aonsec(uent dev^lDpmant of a 
larger invaatory of relevant items for testing, la using a iang^J,er 
and Bors sophisticated categorical scheme 'to measure gratifications 
relevant to political news, it became possible to mak^ soma 
poteatially useful dlstlactioas about what k'lnd of surveillaaca' 
griitlficatioas are most relevaat to different types o£ peopla 
atteaptiag to make vota decisions* The findings, such as those 
pointing to comedy entertainment as a viable orientation for : ^ 
political cynics, also suggested that some latent, sociall/ awkvard, 
and systafflatlcally dysfunctional gratifications not only can be 
articulated by respondents, but more Importantly can be empirically 
uader stood « 
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Over th# past f©w ysa:ri w€ have aeen tha ui;©s and grati- 



fieations approaeh to the study of madia gain atpmdi^y /in 
popularity to becoma ©na of the dominant, thaorstkdal .frmina- 
works for inquiry into audifnGa oriantation^ and c5nsaqj4ipnt \ 
behavior. Politiaal communioation reeearoh has J^aaft oija qf many 
araas whara tha approach hai heavily influancad many pf the in-V 

■ - ■ - ' ^ ■ ^ j ^ ' * ■ ■ £ ■ ■ 

quirias. As in othar ralated content or program bound arfas of 

\ * . %■ ^ \ ' ' ^ ^ - ' 

study ^ political communication resewchars who have incorporated 
uses and gratifications. me*asuras' in t have 5 afte^ 

a brief explpipitoi5r\ period which look 
gratifications mightl ba^ begun to hat 
Suravitch^ auggagtion to incorporate 
as inter vanitig variables which could 
effects, ^The logic for using gratifi 
variables I as Kraus and Davis suggest 



V 



ed into wlia'6 the raleyant 
d the Katis Blumler and i 
the gratification maasuras 
distinguitl/ ^oftg ittudia , 



cations as intervaiSing 

I appe«*s qui^tf sound* 

Med\a uses or gratifications can be causally/linked , 
to specific predispositions toward political actioyi. 
These predispositions can be useld to axplain specif ic 
actions •'"-Jn this approach i madi'a use is not directly 
linked to political action as in the hypodewftic model. 
Instead I it contributes to a probess in which various 
types of political predispositions are formed ^^hi^h 
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A ; influana© politieil aation. Thm procais . 

V ekn be influsn by other social or psye^ologiGal 
r varlablas • Research muit specify the particular ^ 
' Condi tiohi which enoo attenuate such a process, ^ 

'Undoubtedly I part of specifyirig thoie "particular conditiofti" 

requires that' researchers come) to a thorough understanding Md ' 

teach s6me consensus ^^^^^ the gratifications raleyant to ttie political 

i conydunicatioh consu^tion process* ^ile it can be seen that a 

consensus sorts has been reached about what gratifications 

are indeed relevmt to political communications thi 

has lu^gely come about from an undue relitoce on the early 

research by Jlumler and McQuail^ rather than through any ongoing. 

attempt^ to pome to a more thorough undirstKiding of those 

gj*at-if icati^nl and the politically* motivated antecedMit conditions 

which piay be linked t^ the needs which maJce them relevant. 

Clearly, our attempts to understand the role of gratifications 

•in ®edia effect^ may be subverted by a failure to more diUigantly 

ei^lore the range of gratifications relevant to political 

communications. Moreover | as Kati has suggested i the research 

in this area has almost exclusively focused on the manifest or 

noraative gratifications rel#vMit to politics and has dona little 

exploration into the mora latent functions which "triggir 

interpersonal and intrapersonal mechanisnb which m^ca for active 

participation rather thm just rational calculation or detached 

observation-'* of the political process. Finally i the pramature 

cc sensus has to some degree stifled our explorations into 

whetner media relevant political gratifications differ signi- 

ficantly f rota one country to anotheri from onj& political systam 
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^ to another,. kftd ^fi^ofe one inadta- s^thmp. -m [;( 
\ MOttld seem tha/t ihaifc . aif f erenpes, coiiid^^ seriouBly' - 

lltervene in bia?' undBrstandirig of ' the traiifiGation fatisfactio^^ 

V . , . ■ ' ^- ^' . . ; . , . , ' ■ ■ . .'•■„';, 
; . process in a:-pArtieular" society, .we h^ve yet. to explore whethtr 

thsse are inaaai dif ferences which jnake a differance. ^ From . : . 

this parspaellva, it aaejns ' alaar thai pur %7^ww^^^^^ork^im ^ "^^^ 

not yair done, * / , . . 

; f irit maj# usas an^'^ ^alttli^l 
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s communications by Slumler and McQuail° jprtoyidhd' just such 

fin. exploration . ■ '^Through extensive interyif wing , they -developed 

a category system foi^ describing various uses and avoidances of 

all types of television pYOgrMimiBg which featured pq^-itdcal ^ 

candidates during "the 19'6H British national electiW. They - 

used eight statements with which to define. each of *ive categories 

of gratifications involved in watching political programming. 

The five gratification categories were: 1) Surveillance^ 
' ' ^ " t ' 

(based on Lasff&ellS and Wright's"^ notions)', 2)Vote Suidance, 
3)Anticipated Communication, 4)Excitement,. and 5 )Beinforcement 
jCof a pre-existing political view). ^ ^^ 

In addition, . Bl\inler and McQuail developed three categories , ' 
of reasons for; avoiding programs which featured political 
candidates: DPartisanship (because the viewer had already 
made- a voting decision) , 2 )Pdlit'ical Alienation, and 3) 
Relaxation (that is, the viewer didn't watch political program- 
J ming because it wasn'-t relaxing to do.so).^ While it should be . 
remembered that the Bliamler and Mc^ajfl study, the first of its 
kind, was exploratory, the inadequacy of their scheme of uses | 
and "avoidances seems obvious in light of their findings. They 
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found, f 03? instanas, that ©V© the viewers who , 

watahed poXil^oA^ ptpgrBit)^ng. sb/only for "surveillance" . 
reasons. 10 .This is sot' surprising /'When one lo closely at : 
how tlKLS ^^urveilla^lca" function was defined* The two most , 
highly enaorsed "surv^illanotf" stateinents in the study werii 



iV'To se^ w^t sonie party will do ^if it gets into power srid|^ 
2),"To Keep up .with the. main issues of, the day."-- 
" TOe. ^ifefti^ w^ of statementi is that they 

only begin to iQrat€m/ the gurfaee of the televisiorf vifwer* 
underlying needs off^ politidil prpgramming on television* ; The 
stataments f ail to" get at why the^ individual fee^s the^^eedV 
"to see what some party will d^ if it' gets into powel^'' pr why 
the individual feels the nead "to keep up with the Jnain issues 
of the day."* This prokjDem is not 4Unique to the Blumlf r andfr 



^uail studyv It has plagued much of the uses and gratifi- 
cations research which has attempted to measure Lassw^ll's 
surveillance function* ^ ! 

The more receint studies^ have not remedied this problem, ' 
In fact the problem may, h^ve been further complicated. In a ' 
panel^ st\fdy J McLeod and Becker-^ attempteH to test the validity 
of the Blumler and McQuail gratification and avoidance measures 
for explaining political tel^evision use in the American , 1972 
presidwitial^^eftrtion campaign* The study found support for 
the general hypothesis that the gratification and avoidance 
items explaiMd variance in political effects measures Ce*g,^^ 
issue accuracy I ' prbbability of voting , interest in the ^campaign ^ 
p^olitical discussion, etc.) over and above that explained by the 



media: exposure variablfs.^- McLiod and BeektV did little to. 
rsmtdy tha problem inherent, in applying Blumler and McQuail's use 
' Md avoidanGa statamarits/ (dayelppad for both thi BritiBH aystem' 
of . ^laqtioni and television broadcasting) tQ 'the system 
of eiectiomp and* tfflavision broadca they ^ 

failed \to note the basic weakness in the Way in which the 

sarvaillanoa function may have, bean defined*^ ' « — 

^ \; _ ^ ^ ■ V- ^' -w^-' 

, ; C^af ffe and Izcaray I buildfng on the research metho*Dlogy 

devalued by McLeod and Becker^ tasted the validity of the 

BlunCLer and McQuail gratification and avoidance measures in a ^ 

study of government and political news use in Venezuela, 

They used; two sets of identical gratification and avoidance 

4^tejps} onavBet fo^, television news and one for newspapers. The 

two .i^ets were ^factor analyzed together ^ yielding two general 

avoidance factors 5 two surveillance factors (one for TV nawsj - 

one for newspapers) ^ a vote guidance factor (linked with inter-, 

perional political dismission) s a selective avoidance factor 

(avoiding because opinions about politics had Already . been 

formed) 5 and a selective exposure factor (suggesting reinforce^ 

^ ^ \ ' ■ . 

ment viewing anti reading). They found little support' fQr\McLeod. 

andi Becker's hypothesis that media gratification and avoidanat: 

items explained additional variance in political effects , \ 

measures beyond that explained ti^ media exposure- Variables 

Swanson moved away fro^i relikhce on the Blumler and 

McQuail gratifica't^n and avoidance maksures and concentrated 

insteaa on two specific political media usqsr^ decisional [ 

utility and interpersonaT utility*^ His maiti hypothesis of ^ ; 




, intarest was that persons who* score high on measures of aithsr- ^ 
dtciiional or'intarparsonal utility will ba exposed to ^pre -i 
political coifflnunicktion that people Who score low on.such measures. ^ 
SWanson found a significant positive* relationship between decisional 
Utility pnd politioal -media exposure I but riot betvjeen inter- . 

" personal utility arid exposure 

. More recently^ Becker has looked closely at whether the, 
Blumler and McQuail gratification iteins measured ^ accurately the 
breadth of media relevan'/^ political gratifications. In one report 
evaluating fouf^ data se-^s 5 ^Becker's gqal was to "prbvide irifor- 
mationi as to whether the battery ot items in use is completer and 
what structure ,^^ists amon^t the ittfms*"!^ In exploring the 
possibilities 5 Biecker, in gathering one of f our ^ta sets^^ 
condutfted some 'J^relimary interviews which contained two open- 
ended questions /about the reasons people did or did not pay 

attention to •political news broadcasts* While he found that 

- . ■ , . ' " ' \- \ 

"the list needs to be expanded to include avoidances because of m'- 



perceived politippl bias in the media^" the main conclusion he * 
dr^« iai that -J^We i terns developed by Blumler and McQuail seem = 
to Gover adequa'Iply the range of relevant motivations."-^ 
Becker suggests 'ithat "it also 'is clear that r^pondents will 'V 
not necessarily 'volurfteer the same gratifications and avoidances 
open -ended questions as are tapped through the closed-ended 

gratifications and avoidance lists, "^^ It may be that' with, 

^ .. . ^ ■ 

only twOj open-en^d questions thrown in amongft closed-ended, 
questions I, Becke^ may have limited his ability to ascertain more 
sensitively the range of non-normative f uj^tior^s^ related to , 
political media use, 

4 
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Even with Be ektr's attempts, researeherg Have not yat 
ibegun.t© c3peatively understand* the i^asona pecjple give .for viewing 
. or avoiding pglitieal ifliformat^ nor Have tWey 

begun to ade^uit^ly explaiH why Qertain kinds o¥ functions exists. 
One seemingly urtnotiebd problem is that most studies hav^b 
tied to a limited perspective of what the range of possibre uses 
may be and, in -th% maini have failed to* adequately probe beyond 
h"* superficial operational definition of the surveillance function 
as butiined by Lasswell many years agoi The present study, / 
^ attempts to re-assess th6 possibilities iri ^he uses and gratifica- 
tidns associated wit^ viewing political information on television* 
In addition, this, study begins to eKplore why the different * 

orientations towards political media exist.. In order to do this. 

" * ./ ' ' 

the use of the mass media by individiials is conceptualized as 

. _ . . _ ^ _ ^_ , __ _- ' ■ ^ \. 

a low level form of politioal participation. Variables which 

have been suggested by Milbraths^O Verba and Nie^l^nd othjrs to * 



be the be|t predictors of high levels of political Participation 
are used to explai^ri political media orientations. Following the 
KatZf Blumlerp and Surevitch^Z mQ^al of media uses arid gratifi-' 
cations 5 ^bdth the relev^t social and psychological pre^ct^^ 
of politica^participation arp used to facilitate such an ex- 
planation* . ^ 

METHODOLO SY * . f ' : ^ 

In order to bettet focus the study , both for^the researcher 
and for the respondents a decision ws made at the at art of the 
inquiry to limit its ^o#pe to the use. 'and avoidance of one 
particular type of political prograimning on teie vision. As 



network #v#ning ntwa prog^hajming setmed to ba thm most eafily 
identifiable source of information about the preB id Ai^^ 

cai^aign on tel^visionV it wai ohoisn. mi the aratf ^or study, 

i ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ' _ ' " t 

ITie dsGisidn to limit thf study in this jrianner 'was based the 
assumption .that if ^^ll forms of polltiQal information presentsd 
oh television (paid advertiiements , , paid political programming i 
interview programs I loeal news programs ^ the presidential 
debates I etc.) wart included | the results would be minimally 
useful baaause of the built-^ih source of confusion over which, 
of the types of political programming was the source of what 
typf_€5f gi^atification* mbra closely focusing the area for 
Study 5 it was aasumed we could better understand the relationship 
among media functioni, 

Sraduate students enrolled in a polltio^l mass communications 
seminar-^at the University of Iowa conducted hour- long focused 
interviews with forty people in the Ipwa^Cityj Iowa area in^ 
order to find out why people watched or why they avoided* watching 
presidential campaign coverage on network news programs. 
Interviewers were instructed to probe beyond the^type of itereo- 
typed response which is classically categorized as "surveillanca'' 

'J " ^ r- , ^ " ■ ■ . ^ ^ ^ - . . 

(i.e., "to find out what is going on in the world"). Wien 

analyzed p these interviews yielded approximately 400 firSt-person 

statements about how these people used the. information they got 

^bout the. presidential campaign from network evening nfews 

j^rograms , ^ Ihese, HOO statement! were independently sorted into 

categories by three researchers. , 



: ^Seyahtatn hypothesigad use and avoic^noe eategorias . 

amergad fyom^ tfla i©rting pi^^ 4 

it Para-social Interaction (with the candidatej and , 
familifi) , V 

' 2^ Time Filler (or haBltuai and/or ritual usa'^J 
" Bm Conversation-Play (used only for the purposes of 
sociAl facilitation) ' ' t 

Conversftion-Parsuasion (trying to influence 
another person's vote) ^ ^ 

5* Ganeral.Vote Guidance (a non-specific or general 
^ use for JVOt a guidance) , * 

, 6* Issue Votii Guidance (a^ specif ib use with ^emphasis s 
on candidates 'stands on issues) 

7, Parso:iality Vote Guidance (a 'specific use with 
* tmphaiis oh the qandidates' personalities) 

8. tframa tic Entartainmant '( concentrating on the- 
excitdmant of the aladtion race) ^ 

9* (Jomady Entertaininaht (finding' politics or the 
candidates amusing) \ 
10# Reinf oroemerit-Parti (or axisting political 

opinion or belief ) 

11, Reihfgraeinent-Political Alienation (of ne^lttive 
' political^ views ) ' ■ ■ ' 

12, Reinforcemant- Positive Network News Views 

13, Reinf orcament-Negative Network News Views 

14, Avoidance-Partisanship (because vote decision inade) 

15, Avoidamce-Political Alienation (because of dislike 
- for politics) , , ' - ; 

16, Avoidaiice-Negative Network News Views. ' 

17, Avoidanca-ReiaHation (because the individual 
prefers relaxation) 

No surveillance function^ ai^suchi amerged from the sortin 
procedure* ' The inore specific catagoribal procedure ailowed for 
successful definitions of gratifiOiations which want beyond th& 
type of stereotyped response which was normally labeled by uses 
an4^. gratifications researchers as "surveillance," 

An instrument was devised which contained three s^tatements 
for each of . the 117 hypothisized use or avoidance categories j 
resulting in a tatal 51 statfments. The three statements which 
defined each category are shown in Table 1, Each item was 
scored'^on a seven point Likert-type scale with pole labels of 



■^iitrongly agree" and "strongiy disagjp©^>^ - 
^ : * In addition tb the use and avoldarwii^statementSi the 
questionnaire eontained a number of ^^p^ftdant measuras whreh • 
'^ava^beart shown^tq ba useful in aKplAn^^political parti 
fion • !;^eia variables can be ^roken down into a number of 
groiygs,?**^ ' ' / V ^ 

• - IPolitirQal Interest VariiJbles i Milbrath found ^^^^ peppla 
who were more interistad in polities i more loyal td a eartain 
party 1 oandidata or political philosophy wara mora llHaly to* 
partieipata in polities*-® Five pqlitieal intarast measuras 
wara used here i D Dagree of Interest maasure of intarapt in 
the prasidantial election campaign ^ 2) Cpncern for putdome" 
measuring how much the person oared about who won the president 
tial election ^ ' 3 ) Strength of , Parti saiiship- '-maasuriftg the degree 
to which a piprson classified himself as a Democrat or Republican 
Xor other party meji^er)^ Strength of lieanihg" -maasuring the , 
degree to which a person classified himself as being for either 
garter or J*ord, and 5 ) Liberal/Conservative Strength" meas\Aring 



a degrae to which a person classified himself away from 
middle of the road and towards either Libaral or Conservative. 

Communication Exposure Variables r Mit^brath has cited study 
after study in substantiating the generalisation that "the more 

Stimuli about politics the greater the depth of the 

■ . , " ^ ■ ^ , ' ' 

participation, "26 Conununication variables used in this study 
wei the Miounts ofi DTelevision Viewingt 2)Televi€ion News 
Viawingt 3) Radio News Listening, *i) Newspaper Readings ^ ■ 

5 )Newsmagazine Readings and 6 )Inte^er8onal Di s cu s s ion—me a surfnj 
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the frequency with which a person talked about politics with 
his frifnds of family. ^ 

Demographic Variables Milbrath has generalized that persons 
with more education^ higher occupational statuSj and greater " 
income are more likely to participate in politics s as are middle 
aged persons more than younger or older persons Measures 
used in the present study included i DEducation^ 2 ) Occupation , 
3)Socio-'EconQmic Neighborhood 5 and 4)Age,-^ 

' Psychological Involvement Variables i Two measures of 
psychological involvement in politics frequently used in pre* 
die "n^ political participation were used in this study: 
D Political' Efficacy -*as measured by the CMpbell Political 
Efficacy Scalers determines the degree to which, a person believes 
he has\ the power and control riecessary Jo be effective in his 
relationship with the politioal environment ^ and 2 ) Political 
Cynicism- ^ as measured by the Agger^ ^Idstein and Pearl 
Political Cynicism Scale^O taps the degree of political distrust 
and alienation* High political efficacy and low political 
cynicism have been shown to predict high political participation.^'^ 
Political Activity Variable : finally | a scale adapted from 

s ^ 

Milbrath provided a straightforward measure of a person ' s actual 
involvement in politics \ it is simply the sum of the number of a 
person *s political activities . ^2 

Sampling : A stratified random block sampling procedure was 
used in obtaining 226 interviews with persons of voting age in 
the Cedar Rapids, Iowa area* ■ Graduate mass communications 
students collected the door-to-door interviews on September 11, 
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lS76p a^date wfrioh was nearly two weeks before the first debate 
between then^presidential eandidates Serald Ford and jinuny 
Carter* 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

The 51 use and avoidance statemente were factor analyz^|| 
using a principal components solution with varimax Corthogonal) 
rotation. A six factor solution accounted for 52.61 of the 
variance in the correlation matrix while meeting the minimim 
factoring criterion of an eigenvalue greater that 1*0 and 
where each factor obtained had at least three items with a 
loading greater than .St. The varimax rotated factor matrix 
appears in Table 1. Weighted factor scores were computed for 
each subject in the sample on each of the six factors, 3^ Each 
of the six factor scoree.was used as the dependent variable in 
a series of stepwise multiple regression analyses in order to 
determine which con^ination of the independent sodial and 
psychological predictors of political participation provide the 
J&est explanation of each factor.^- A smmary of the regression 
equations for each factor appears in Table 2. 

Factor I — Avoidance : This factori clearly tapping the most 
potent dimension of political news use in the sMiple population ^ 
clusters together statements from a variety of hypothesized 
avoidance categories. Although there are some political reasbns 
for avoidance (e.g., "nothing would change my mind on how I'm 
going to vote" and "my mind is already made up*0 , the main reason 
for avoidance appears to be a felt need for relaxation. The 
most important statements defining the factor indicate a prefer- 
ence for "watching television programs that will entertain me," 



and a feeling that'"! am not much ^terestad in politics." and 
"I've seen too much of it (politics) already^' When the coverage 
of the presidentiar campaign on network news is watched rather 
tHan avoided it is seen to be "nothin| special to me, it*s like 
Miything else, it just fills time*" Not s\^rprisingly ^ the 
regression analysis on this factor score shows that lack of 
interest in the presidential campaign is clearly the best pre- 
dictor of this type of avoidance* In addition, a low degree of 
poll*tical activity, lack of concern over the outcome of the 
election, and a high degree of political cynicism characterize 
people who are high avoiders of political news on television* 

Factor Il^-Conversation i This straightforward factor 
appears to be baaed in a need for social interaction and ex^ 
amplified the use of political information as a means facilitate 
that need* . Items loading highly on this factor indicate the 
use of presidential campaign coverage on network news "as a 
starting point in conversation with others," as a way "to help 
me talk about my opinions about the candidates and issues," as 
help in "supporting my viewpoints when I talk to other people^" 
and as "a good ^^^ng to talk aboi^" with other people* While 
the fact^ structure does little to distinguish the hypothaeized 
categoriee of conversation for play purposes and conversation 
for persuaBion purposes, it is most closely linked with inter- 
personal discussion of politics with friends and family in the 
regression analysis* In addition, people with high factor 
scores on this conversation factor are strongly interested in 
the presidential campaign, tend to be younger, read few 



m 

newsmagazinas I and idantify strongly with a political party. t 

Factor III**Para^ Social InteraQtion i ^ This factor is clearly 
descriptive of a dimension far more complex than tha first two 
factors. The two items loading most highly on the factor indicate 

that some people feel strongly that campaign' coverage on the 

network evening news "is the most important thing I have in 

m^ing up my m^^nd about how I will vote" and further, "is hard 

to ignore whnn I go to vote because they (network news programs ) 

give me so much more information than anywhere else," ^^ile 

these two items indicate a great dependence on network news 

programs as a source of information for vote guidance purposes ^ 

and as such may describe a socially desirable manifest function 

4 

operant with this orientatipni they may fail t^. accurately/ gauge 
the underlying need linked to 'the potentially more important 
latent funption described within "Aie factor structure* The two 
items next highest in loading on the factor may be more important 
in assessing the underlying need* ^py. state that by watching 
campaign coverage on network news "I ^n feel like the presi* 
dential candidates are talking directly to mfi*** and "I like to 
think I'm really taking ^part in the campaign." These items 
suggest that this type of media use is seated in the need for 
involvement p or what Ho^ton and Wohl have described as "para- 
social interaction" forlpeople who "consider that they are 
in^^olved in f ace-to-^f ace exchange rather than in passive obser* 
vat.^n," High pard^social interactors m^m particularly 
distinguishable by their tendency to be low in political cynicism 
and extremely interested in the presidential campaign* These 
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people also tend to live in the lower iocio-economic neighbor- 

• ■ i 

hoqds ai)d have little education and Gorjreapondingl^ read news- 
inagazines and listen to radio newscasts! infrequently while 
viewing '^teievision comparatively often.; 

Factor IV-*Surveillance i All of the items which were used 
in the hypothesized use category j£f Reinforcement of Positive 
Network News Views loaded most highly on this factor i showing 
a general trust of network news as a source of information about 
the campaign* In additions the factor defines the desire for 
"an easy way. . . to keep up with the presidential campaign 
without much effort" by giving "an opportunity to get a quick 
look at how the candidates for President stand on certain issues* 
The type of media use described by this factor is a conglomera- 
tion of a number of information-seeking and reinforcement 
related hypothesized categories* Thus ^ the result is very 
similar to Lasswell*s classyb surveillance funetion and is rooted 

in the need for goodp quicJc reliable information that can be 

/ - ^ 
trusted, SimilAr to Faczor III| this factor can be seen as vote 

guidance; however, as two of the three hypothesized Issue Vote 

Suidance statements load higheat on the factor | it clearly has 

more of an information-seeking rather ^than personal involvement 

dimension to it. The regression analysis shows that a high 

degree of political efficacy is most strongly linked to a ^ high 

surveillance factor score. In addition, advancing age and a 

comparatively high level of education combined with little 

commitment to either Liberal or Conservative ideology and little 

political cynicism are related to using television news for 
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Issue Vote Suidance, * 

< 

FaGtor V — ^Entertairment : All three of the items defining 
the hypothesized Comedy Entertainment use category'' had their 
highest loadings on Factor V. Persons with high factor scores 
on this factor found the priiidential candidates "very amusing 
to watch5"'"got a good laugh watching" them^ and likened 
watching the cajnpaign coverage to "watching comedy programs on 
teleyision*" Underlying the factor seems to be a clear need 
for entertainment 5 play and Enjoyment, Not surprisingly 5 the 
regression analysis^ shows that political cynicisms by farj 
predicts a high entertainment factor score. These cynics also 
tend to be highly partisan. Considering the high degree Qf% 
political cynicism linked ±0 this^-^actor ^ highly partisan people 
using political news for entertainment purposes may have been » 
trying to make the be^st^ ^out of what seems a frustrating (apd 
unentertaining ) situation; the political drama they^ Watch on 
network news is transformed into a aomedy of errors* 

Factor VI — ^Selectivity r The two slatements loading highest 
on Factor VI describe a lack of attention to campaign coverage 
because "I already know who I will vote for" arrf because ^ 
."everything I see backs up. . • who 1 am going to vote for as 
President." The factor seems to be based in a need to be * 
consistent through avoiding or distorting conflicting information. 
The regression analysis shows a high factor score on the selec- 
tivity factor can be explained by a strong degree of partisan- 

I 

ship 5 political activity and leaning to a particular candidate [ 
as well as a tendency to be low in television news viewing ^ 
radio news listening, and newspaper reading. 
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h% the outset of this study, it was notea that there is 
need to come to a more thprough mnderst^ding of the use and 
avoidanQe orientations which are relevMit to political comnuni- 
cations* Among other things , the previous^^search shows an 
tmdue reli.Mce. on and questionable application of the felumler 
Mid McQuail instrument which was geared to the British Media | 
and political systems. 

While the results from this study, like those from Becker' s^*^ 
initial re^assessment , are largely consistent with thf Blumler 
and McQuail findings, some potentially important insights have 
been gained through the use of more extensive open-ended preli- 
ffiin^y interviews and the consequent development of a larger 
inventcry of relevai^t items for testing, ^r instance, at first 
glanoe, the emergence of a large avoidance factor seems to be, 
at best, confounding. In contrast to Becker's suggestions that . 
"respondents seem to be able to recognize an applicable gratifi- 
cation when asked about it specifically, but not volunteer such 
infortnation"38 in an open-ended questionnaire, the results here 
sljggest that just the opposite may be^ true, . Wie hypothesized " 
ftvoidance categories used in^this study attempted to discriminate 
among a number of di^^erent reasons for avoiding political media 
which were clearly diptinguishable in the preliminary interviews. 
However, when the statements were put in questionnaire form, it 
apparently became impossible for respondents to make those same 
discriminations reliably. ^ . 

Since part of this probleik in the loss of information 
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is /undoubtedly attributable to the power of factor analyst as 
a data l^eduction technique ^ secondary factor analyses were 
attempted on only those items which had their primary loadings 
on Factor I in an attempt to discover the underlying dimensions 
within the avoidance factor* A number of different factor 
analytic methods and solutions were attempted^ but the results 
were consistently uninterpretable * 39 while the results here 
reinforce Becker's finding that "avoidance motivations are quite' 
distinct from positive gratifications 5 "^^ they provide little 
clarification about the differing reasons people may have for 
avoiding pfolitical news* The only conclusion which can be 
tentatively drawn here is that some people do not distinguish 
clearly among thei* reasons for avoiding political news, but 
instead will use any excuse for their lack of interest and sub- 
sequent avoidarice of political information. This' explanation is 
consistent with Hyman and Sheatsley - s^l notion of the chronic 
"know-nothings*" Coupled with Becker* s report of heavy endorse- 
ment of avoidance items , the findings here siaggest a strong need 
to begin understanding more qlearly the role avoidance orientations 

play in the acquisition of reliable information to be used in 

' ■ ^ -J 

voting decisions by those people who are comparatively uninterested 

in politics. 

Clearly more interested in politics in general and the s 
presidential race in particular were those people who rated high 
on the conversation and para-social interaction factors. The 
findings^, however, indicate a difficulty in differentiating 
between conversation for -play purposes and for persuasion purpbses. 
These two hypothesized uses are confounded in Factor II. Apart 
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from their high interest in politics, the rigression analysis on 
the factor suggests that people who talk about politics ^ far 
whatever reason^ tend to Be the younger more committed party 
members who have developed a decided preference for one of the 
presidential candidates. ^ Given these relationships , therfe 
seems to be a strong rela^tionship between viewing to facilitate 
conversation and persuasive intent* 

In using a more lengthy and hopefully more sophistieated 
categorical scheme to measure gratifications relevant to political 
news, it became possible t© make some potentially jtiaef ul ^ dis* 

tinctions about what kind of. surveillance gratifications are most 

1. ^ 
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relevant to different types of people attempting to make a vote I/ 
decision, Beckfer^has noted that while surveillance as a more 
general information-seeking state and vote guidance as a more 
' specific information-seeking motive linked to a vote decision are 
conceptually quite different , the results show that surveillance 
. and vqte guidance statements are typically empirically inter- 
twined* The^esults from this study confirm once ^ again that 
this is the case, but at the same time suggest that the more 
crucial difference existB not between surveillance and vote guidance, 
J ""'but between different types of vote guidance which have surveillance 
as their general base* 

Both the Para-social Interaction factor and the Surveillance 
factor define vote guidance functions. By using many items 
describing a wide range ff orientat^^'ns^ it became possible to 
uncovel^ some of the more latent functions of political media use. 
If statements defining para-social interaction had not been 
"buried" within a large instrument it may not have been possible 
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to get any m&asure of the importance it plays in vote guidance* 
When the question is put in a straightforward manner, not many 
people are likely to admit to interacting with network news' 
portrayals of the presidential candidates ''^as if they were on 
friendly terms with them, or as if they could stand in for a 
real person. '-^^ People who rank high on para-social interaction 
believe that they need the political coverage o^ network news 
in order to make a good vote decision and, further, believe by 
watching this eoverage that the presidential candidates are 
talking directly to them. Since feeling more personally involved 
with the candidates helps these people make a vote decision, it 

very likely may be that viewing political news for para-social 

. . . ' . ■ . ' ^ 

interaction is simply an instance personality vote guidance which 

is demonstrative, of an affective style of information-seeking 

about the candidates. The results from the regression analysis 

suggest that television news is serving an important vote guidance 

function for a group whose members are comparatively poor, 

uneducated I and non-readers. Without television news, this group 

could easily^ ^ecome disconnected from politics. It may be, then, 

that television is keeping a group of people intereBted in politics 

who would not be interested if infonn^^on were more dffliQulL to 

come by , 

Differing from the Para-social Interadtion faotor^ the 
vote guidance characterized by the Surveillance factor is based 
on the reported issue stances of the presidential candidates. 
Thus, it seems to emphasize the seeking of factual information about 
candidates' issue stands rather than the seeking of involvement with 
the candidates, as is the case with the Para-social Interaction 
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factor. In contrast to Para-Social Interaction, the issue vote 
guidance indicated in the Surveillance factor suggests a cognitive 
style of information seeking abotit the presidential candidates. 
This notion is reinforced by the finding that those who tend to 
be strongly attuned to this special type of surveillance 
orientation also tmhd to be the more highly educated- and politically 
efficacious people who are typically highly exposed to political 
news through a variety of media sources* ThJ^s type of person may 
very simply be better equipped to think in M comparative way ^nd 
make sense of the issue stands of the candidates 5 and thus^ be 
able to incorporatf the issue vote guidance from network news 
programs into a vote decision. Contrasting this with character- 
istics of Para-Social Interaction seekers ^ the results from this 
stwdy suggest that the ^ important distinction to be made is not, the 
one between vote guidanee and surveillance but rather the one 

between cognitive and affective styles of information seeking. 

- ^ 

The finding that the viewing of political news was serving 

a coherent entertainment function for certain types of politically 
cynical people is not in itself surprising* That high entertain- 
ment seeking viewers of political news woul^ find watching th^ 
presidential candidates ajiiusing, laughable, and much like 
watching a comedy program is easily understood given the cynic's 
point of view on the political process* However, the discovery 
of this type of entertaimnentii dimension has no precedent in the 
previous uses and gratifications research* In some part the 
finding is again due to the expansive nature of the instrument, 
and gives further credence to the idea that it is indeed 
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possible to empirically verify some of the more latent functions 
(or in this casC^ systemic dysfunStions) associated with political 
me^ia use. To what degree this finding is peculiar to the 1976 
presidential race is not clear, ■ Nonetheless ^ the functional 
flexibility that media use offers can be sesn in the idea th^t 
politically cynical people who are in the cogni-tively troublesome 
position of having a relatively strong cojmnitmsnt to a political 
party while having extreme difficulty supporting thefr (or any 
other) party's candidate ^e likely to see some sardonic humor in 
the political news oh television. Clearly , this orientation 
demands a bending of media use to these people's needs. Some 
people are able to perceive humor in what £^ clAarly an unhumorous 
political situation and at least to some extent are amused by the 
apparent irony of their predicament. 

This bending of media to meet one's own needs is also seen 
in the Selectivity factor ^ although in a much more clear cut 
damonstration of an attempt maintain cognitive consistency. It 
is not completely clear wHpther this type of orientation centers 
around a positive gratification seeking strategy which would tend 
to rairiforce partisan beliefs and candidate leanings or is a 
selective avoidance strategy aimed at bypassing conflicting in- 
fomation. To some degree, both strategies are operant in the 
orientation* While some of the statements which ^best describe 
the factor ara more illustrative of reinforcement rather than 
avoidance t it can be inferred from the regression analysis that 
the factor is more suggestive of an avpidance orientation. While 
the factor score is positively linked to relatively high political 
activity and high conunittment to both party and candidate i it is 



very clearly predicted by low levels of media news consumption ; 
most noticeably by infrequent television news viewing. It seems 
that this type of ^Orientation is very likely descriptive of a 
more clearly defined subset of the avoidance orientation suggested 
in Factor I. The main difference between the two orientations is 
that the first Avoidance orientation is descriptive of an avoidance 
at all costs and is linked to some degree with high political 



cynicism while the Selectivity orientatio:^ demonstrates a more 
reasoned avoidance of political news by / type of person who is 
often more politically active ^ more partisans and more s,trongly 
committed to a particular candidate* ^ 

While the results from this study 'do largely reinforce tlie 
idea that the initial Blumler and McQuail conceptTjalization of 
political uses and gratifications is indeed still relevant 5 the 
findings 5 at the same time raise serious issues concerning Becker's 
potentially premature assessment that "the items developed by 
Blumler and McQuail seem to cover adequately the range of relevant 
motivations*" The preliminary interviews indicated that ^ ver^y 
wide range of orientation^ could ^ with some patielice, bd^articu- 
lated by respondents* Very often these responses went well 
beyond the more stereotyped responses conmioniy faulted by critics 
of uses and gratifications research and allowed for some initial 
definition of some of the more latent functions associated with 
political news viewing* 

While s as expected, these initial categories often Li'wke 
down during the factor analysid^, their inclusion illuminated some 
potentially useful latent characteristics of orientations found 
in the earlier research. Perhaps more importantly 5 the inclusion 



of these items allowed for some clarification of the traditional 
concept of surveillance and a distinction between personality 
and issue vote guid^fte as orientations to political news • 
Equally ^mportaj^t is the finding that para-social interaction is 
intrinsically related to vote guidance and interest in the 
campaign. This finding, combined with that whioh points to ^ ' 
comedy entertainment as a viable orientation for political cynics, 
suggests that some latent: , socially awkward, and possibly ^ 
systemically dysfunctional gratifications can be articulated by 
respondents, and more importantly, can be empirically understood. 
If we are to reach the point where we can have some faith in our 
findings . concerning the mediating role gratifications have in 
media effects , we are going to have a more thorough understanding 
of just what gratifications are relevant to a certAin phenomena. 
We have just begun to scratch the surface in our detection of 
gratifications that respondents, for whatever reafeon, have some 
reticence or inability to articulate. Clearly, there is still 
much room fox" methodQlogical innovat'ioji which would allow for 
a morm Cieative and cleai- undei » taiidlng people -s oi lent a t iuiib 
t u me d i a = 
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Para-soclal Interaetion 



Wh^n I watah eaa^#ign cov@^a|e on the network news i I Ilka <«,30 .22 ,56 .19 -^.l} ,21 

' to think 1*111 really taking part In the oaD^aigrii . 
The aampaign eovaraga onthm network evening news is *«M7 . .S? .40 .28 -.12 ^.01 

important to me because it letB me get involved in ' 

the eleotiorl prooeak. - 
by watohing the qan^Mgn coverage on ^ t^ newfti I -*21 .31 .61 .08 -.16 'P'%12 

oan feel like the: presideuitial eahdidate^ are talking ^ * 

direotly tto mfe* 

Time Filler ^ .^^ " "" ^ ^ ' ^ - 

1 wattih th^GOverage pf th^ presidential aan^aign on the .52 .13 -,0P ^.00 -.14 -.06 

/ netwo^ news Just bAeausi it happens to be on with , 
the rest of thi news* 

Watching the presidential oan^fign coverage on the netKoarfc, ,70 -.16 -,11 -.24 .19 .ig; 

^ evening news is nothing special to me I it's. like 

' anything e|,sei it ju^t fills time. v " ^ 

The pre^dentiai candidates aren't very interesting to me, . 51 -.21 ,04 -.02 .29 .19 

but I watch the campaign eoyerage on the network news^ 

\^ anyway, I don't really knew why. 

Conversation- Play 

I use the information 1 get about the. presidentiai -'l^ .73 .08 .02 -.15 -.06 

campaign on the network as a etarting point In . 

conversation with other people. ' ' 

The coverage of the presidential campaign dn the network -.17 .72 .17 .21 .10 .07 

news is a good thing to talk about with pthar people. 
I enjoy talking to people about what I've seen about the -.25 . 72 .15 ,04 .04 .15 

presidential candidates on the network evening news. ^ 
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Network news programs gi^^a me the kind of information % 
oan uei In sypvporting my viewpoints whan I talk to 
oth%^ people^.about the ^presidential aimdidates. 

I umm the information tiiat I get ^^ou^f" the presidential 
oampaign f rom network news to help me talk about my 
opinions about the oandidates and issues, . 

On network news programs , I watch the ^ndidate ; I am ^ 
supporting for President so that I'oan tell other 
people more abojut him^ . , , ^ ' 

Serteral Vote Quidanoe ^ ^ v 



without ; the qui^ sununaries of the presidential oampa^gn 
^ ^on the network evening newsi 1 don*t know how I v 

"aould make a good decision on how to vote* 
pie oafl^aign ooverage on the network evening news is the 

most dn^ortaht thing I have to making up mind 

about how I will Vote for President* 
Presidential aampaign oovSrage on he^ programd 

Is hard for me to ignore when I go to vote ^aaufe 

they give me so muah mcte*e information than foy where 
^ else. ^ *v /^'^ ' 

Issue Vote Guidmoi ^ 

^e campaign covejj^pl on t.h^ ii^t^oi*k news helps me find 
out which of the presidential candidatas has the 
same views on the issues as I do* 

Tlie campaign coverage on the network evening news lets ^ 
me see whether or not presidential candidates* are 
qonslstent on the issues from one day to another* 

Watching the network evening news gives me an opportunity 
to get a quick look at how the candidates for 
president stand on certain issues. 



19 ^ll ' '33 . .11 -.12 -.11 

IS .58 .41 .13 I ..01 . .19 

07 -.04 .52 .18 -.01 .12^ 

04 .08 : .17 -.08 -.16 

10 .21 .66 .18 -.19 -vl8 

15 ,21 .30 ^ -.21 .11 

26 .49 .01 .28 • .00 -. 34 



Pegaanallty Vote Quidanoe 

I watahtha^omnpalgn savarage on network niws to find' 
^ ; ^oiit about th© ^parspnalitles of ,th© presidential — 
oandldatea# 

Iffien I natch campaigit mportr on the network newsi I am 
looking For a oandldate I oan have oonfldenoe In 
. • aji-^a^p^rsoh.^ ' ■ ' . ^ [ ■ ^ , - 

Watohlng the d^ampaign ooverage on the network news ' giva^^ 
me insights Into what I^nd of people the presidential 

/ eandldates are» v 

Dramatio Entertainment ; . • ^ 

I enjo^r watohlng tfie presidential candidates battle "it 

out oh the nel5fork evening , 
I watolv^he oai^aigti reports oh the^ network news to 

enjoy the eKcl tenant of mi eleotipn race* * 
I like' to watqh the oan^algn eoverage on the network 

evening news to see all the nmdsllnglng by 

presidential candidates . 



Comedy Entertainment ^ 

Thm presidential candidatee are really vei^ ainusing to 

watch on the network evening news « ^ 
1 get a good laugh watching the presidential campaign on 

the network evening news* 
For me^ watching \the coverage of the presidential 

campaign on petwork news programs Is just like 
^ watching a c|Dmedy program on television* 



. ' ' Factor^ Loadi^gs^ 





11 


III 


IV 


"V ; 


' vi 




.29 


39' 


-.-^ 
. as 


* 

- * < 


nn 

• u.y 


-.30 


.3& 


.28 


.'♦2 


.20 


-.07 




.17 


.25 




-.08 


•^"^ 
















-.15 ' 


.21 


.30 




-.21 


.11 


-.23 • 


. 3 3, 


.21 . 


.37. 


.18 


.19 


.14 


.07 


.33 


-.09 


.22 


.18 


.10 


.06 


-.06 


-.06 


.68 


.31 



,»j2 -.02 -.01 -.05 ,69 -.09 



,51 -.05 -.07^'^.24 .52 ^.21 



V' 'Ir. 



Items 



I wateh auipaigii p%pwtm oh network news programs to 

i^mintf mf bf. sQf strong points. 

Every thiiig I see on' the eempalgn ooverage on the network 

evenlhg news baqks up the deolslon I have already 
^ ma<te ^i^ut who I m ^oing to vote for as President. 
I watch^ iny candidate for Presldent^on ^e^ network 

evening news beaause I want to be sure I made the 

right deoisloh. 1^ 

' ■ • ' ■'- ' - ^ ' ^ ' ^ : \ / ' , 

Relnforoement^PolltiQal Alienation 

8in6e^ no^n^^^ ban really be 

trusted don't know why the network news prbgrams 
spend so muoh time' covering what they have to say^ 

It's hard for me to believe any presidential eandidate 
when I see them all making the same promises on the 
networic news programs. - ^ ^ 

ifatohing ^e obverage of thm pfresideivtial .oanpaign on 
» the network evening news just proves to me that it 
doesn't matter who is eieated President. 

, ■ ■ ■ . s 

Reinf orcement*Positive Network News Views 

Matching the network evening news is mi easy way for; me 
, to keep up with the presidential campaign without 
^much effort. * 
Since the network news programs ti^ to be fair to all w 
the presidential aandldatesi I feel I can trust 
/ thair campaign coverage when I watch it. 
I watqtt the campaign coverage on the network evening 
news because I know they do a good job. 



Taotor Loadings* 

I ; II III IV V, VI 

.05 .32 ^ ,32 <08 .13 

.10 .19 .11 .08 .07 .58 

-.16 .37. ,H3 .35 ,07 .15 



.56 -.18 pOO -.22 .MS .10 

.39 -.18 -.27 -.03 ^M7 .07 

.51- -.10 -;i6 -.07 .21 -.13 

.01 J 29 .27 ^ .00 -.12 

-.12 .01 .16 iZi "'ll .03 

-.19 .oi .30 .66 -.00 -.16 



vThe duipaign aovarage cm the natwork avenlhg newi is 
r#ally a waste of time for m beaaust all thay 
show is the amdldatas smiling and shaking hands* 

Sinda natwork haws programs ara. vaxy biasadi know i 
oan *t trust thair ooveraga of tha praaidantial 
oai^aign whan I wateh it . V . ; / 

Whan I watch tha oappaign oovaraga on tha na^ork niws » 
I don't find il vaiy usaful baaausa^ha raportara 
don*t raaily tall you any^ing, 
/ ■ \ v , ^ ' ' ' ' ■"^ .. -^^ ^ 

i avoid watohing oampaign; oovaraga on tha natwork news 
baqausa fl^ mind is alraady mada up About who I 
will yota for in tha prasidantial aleetion. 

Sinoa nothing I aould saa on tha dai^aign ooveraga on 
the natwork news would chimg^ my mind on how I* m 
going to vote for Prasidentf I don't watch that 
part of tha progrOTid 

I don't pay attention whan tha prasidantial aampaign 
ooveraga comas on tha natwdrk niws because I 
already know who I will vote for, 

Avoidanee-pQlitioal Alianation 

I don't watch tha coveraga, of tha prasidantial campaign^ 
on network naws baoausa I've Seen too much of it 
/ already. 

I avoid watching tha prasidantial campaign coverage on 
the network naws because I am not much interested 
^ in politics. ^ 

Since the praiidantial candidatas are always trying to 
say things that please everybody i I don't watch 
that part pf network news programs. « t 



■I li 'HI ly V yi 

.tl -.31 -.28 -.23 .37 .12 

^-^11 ".ll ^06 -,66 ■ .36' .02 

. 32 -.26 .03 -. 36 . 0-8 .50 



.62 -.12 -.07 -,Oii ;0i*» .51 
.65 -.12 -.11 -.00 .06 .Ol* 



SO -.03 -.05 -.06 .06 .60 



.71 -.09 -.15 -.29 ,08 .€1 
jj£ -.24 -.05 -.07 .06 . Itt 
.59 -.10 -.08 -.27 .02 ,01 



Table 1,— aontinusd 



Items 



Relnforeemeiit-Kegative Network News Views 

The eaffipaign coverage on the network evanin^/nawa is 
really a waste of time for me because ill they 
show is the candidates smiling and shaking hands * 

Since network news prograuns are ve^ biased j I know I 
can't trust their coverage of the presidential 
Gampaign when I watch it . 

When I watch the campaign coverage on the network newSi 
I don't find it very useful because the reporters 
don't really tell you anything* 

Avoidance^Partlganship 

I avoid watching campaign coverage on the, network news 
because my mind is already made up ^bout who I 
will vote fpr^ in the presidential election. 
' Since nothing I could see on the campaign coverage on 
the network news would change my mind on how I'm 
going to vote for President, I don't watch that 
part of the program. ^ ^ 

I don't' pay attention when the presidential pampaign 
cpveraga oomes ori the network news because I 
already know who I will vote for, 

Avoidance-Political Alienation 

r don't watch the coverage of the presidential campaign 
on network news because I've seen too much of it 
already. 

I avoid watching the presidential campaign coverage on 
the network news because I am nqt much interested 
in politics • 

Since the presidential candidates are always trying to 
' say things that please everybody ^ I don't watch 
that part of network news programs. 




Table 1,— continued 



Items 



Avoldance-Negatlye Network News Views 



I don't watch, the eampaign ooverage on the network new^' "St., 
because I know they don'.t present enough information 
to make it worth my while, • ^ 

I don^t watch the campaign coverage on the network news 
bedause I know they will not show anything that 
will be .helpful to me. 

I avoid watching the campaign coverage on the network 
news because I know they keep repeating the same 
things over and over. 

Avoidance-Relaxation 

T try to avoid watching the coverage of the presidential 
campaign on the network news because I prefer 
watching television programs that will entertain me. 

1 don't watch the presidential campaign coverage on the 
network evening news because it doesn't let me get 
away from my problems . 

1 don't like to watch the coverage of the presidential 
campaign on the network news because it's no fun. 



Factor Loadings* 



II 



III 



IV 



, 61 -,10 -.13 -.38 , .06 
.55 -.20 -.07 -,23 .IM 
.66 -.11 -.11 -.12 .17 



7U -.18 -.09 -.00 .04 



52 -.03 -.11 .05 ,10 



65 -.18 -.14 -.24 .22 



VI 

.19 
.21 

. 38 



.00 
.37 

.lo' 



Percent of Total Variance 



29.6 9.5 



4.0 



3. 3 



3.2 



3.0 



*The primary loading for each item is italicized. 



^ Table 2.— gummary of Multiple Regression Analyses 



Beta Weights for Factors 





1* 


11^ 


111° 




ye 


vif 


Degree of Interest 


-.U3 


.20 


.20 


-.03 


-.07 


-.12 


Concern for Outcome 


-.14 


.09 


-.05 


.09 


-.03 


.03 


Strsngth of Partisanship 


.06 


.10 


— g 


.07 


.16 


.15 


Strength of Leaning 


.13 


.07 


.01 


-.04 


-.11 


■ .13 


Liberal/Conservative Strength 


.01 


.01 


-.07 


-.12 


— g 


-.05 


TV Viewing j 


-.01 


-.02 


.11 


.04 


.03 


.08 


TV News Viewing 


-.07 


.03 




.03 


.09 


-.17 


Radio News Listening 


.05 


-.02 


-.13 


.10 


-.02 


-.14 


Newspaper Reading 


-.07 


-.07 


-.15 


g 


-.12 


-.14 


Newsmagazine Reading 


-.06 


-.17 


-.05 


-.02 


.02 


-.05 


Interpersonal Discussion 


,06 


.22 


g 


-.05 


.06 


— g 


Education 


-.05 


.01 


-.11 


.14 


.03 


-.04 


Occupation 


.00 


.07 


-.06 


-.07 


.02 


.01 


Socio-Economic Neighborhood 


-.07 


.06 


-.15 


-.06 


-.10 


-.08 


Age 


.09 


-.18 


.02 


.IB 


— g 


.02 


Political Efficacy 


.05 


.05 


.05 


.26 


-.05 


.06 


Political Cynicism 


.12 


-.03 


-.23 


-.11 


.33 


-.04 


Political Activity 


-.14 


g 


-.09 


-.07 


.07 


.15 


Total Variance Explained (R^) 


40.1% 


25.0% 


28.2% 


19. 0% 


15.6% 


14. 9 



s 7.47, df = 48,201, p < .01. 

= 3.96, df s 17 ,202, p < .01.' 

= 4.97, df - 16 ,203 , p ^.01. 

^F = 2.97, df = 16,203, p £ .01. 

JF = 2.35, df = 16 ,203 , p <.01/. 

*F = 2.09, df = 17 ,202, p < .ffl. 

SMinimum F-level of .01 to enter equation not met-, variable deleted 
from analysis. 



